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NURSING NOTES 

DUNDEE ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
OME time ago the War Office wrote to the 
Directors of the Dundee Royal Infirmary 
asking for the use of trained nurses in the case 
of war. At the same time the local company of 
the Army Medical Corps wrote inquiring whether 
any nurses in the Royal Infirmary would give 
instruction in first aid to the members of the 
company. Both requests however have been, 
we understand, refused, and at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Infirmary Governors, Mr. T. H. Smith, 
who presided, explained that the nurses in the 
institution, as a rule, left when they had com- 
pleted their course of training, after which the 
Directors were not in touch with them. Regard- 
ing the proposed ambulance instruction for the 
local.company of the Army Service Corps, it was 
pointed out that the time of the nurses was fully 

occupied in the work of the Infirmary. 

NATIVE NURSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

AN interesting reply has been received by The 
Lancet from Dr. Neil Macvicar, Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, regard- 
ing the statement that “native probationers com- 
pare unfavourably with European probationers.” 
He says: “The fact, however, is that with one 





exception the colonial hospital authorities have 
never been willing to give these nurses a trial. 
That one hospital has employed two and is now 
wanting another.” The native nurse has, of 
course, more difficulties to overcome during train- 
ing than the European, and Dr. Macvicar says: 
“Her home training usually is not so good. Study- 
ing in English is also a difficulty for probationers 
whose home language is not English. But some 
of our probationers have become very fair nurses, 
and in the work of nursing natives they, of 
course, have a great advantage over European 
nurses, who often cannot speak the patient’s lan- 
guage. We are hoping to find employment for 
our native nurses under Lady Gladstone’s Dis- 
trict Nursing Scheme in memory of King Edward. 
One of our nurses has for several years been 
engaged in district nursing, and her work has been 
favourably commented upon both by’ her em- 
ployers (a colliery company) and by the public 
health authorities.” 


CONSIDERATION. 

THE great importance of holidays to nurses was 
excellently emphasised in a letter from the super- 
intendent nurse of the Hampstead Poor Law 
Infirmary, which was read at the Maidenhead 
Board of Guardians’ meeting last week. Nurse 
Moloney, of the Hampstead Infirmary, has been 
appointed nurse at the Maidenhead Infirmary, and 
had agreed to take up her duties about September 
23rd. The superintendent nurse wrote: “I was 
sorry to hear this, for she (Nurse Moloney) has 
been working very hard for the last fourteen 
months, and I feel that she ought to have a 
holiday before taking up her new work. Unfor- 
tunately, we are not able to set her free until 
September 21st, as she must complete her three 
years. Would your Board find it possible to give 
her a further fortnight? I am sure they would 
gain enormously by doing so, as it seems to me 
that the nurse might get quickly run down after 
working through this tropical heat, and one does 
not like to see a strong person used up in the ser- 
vice of the sick for want of periodic relaxation. 
Holidays to a nurse are not luxuries, but absolute 
necessities.” It was stated that sickness was 
rather heavy in the Maidenhead Infirmary, and 
that was the reason why Nurse Moloney was 
asked to begin her duties on September 23rd. 
In the circumstances detailed in the superin- 
tendent nurse’s letter, the Board agreed to allow 
the nurse another fortnight before taking up her 
new position. It is pleasant to find the superin- 
tendent nurse so solicitous for the well-being of 
her staff. 
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SICK ROOM HELPS SOCIETY. 

A NEW epoch opens out before this useful little 
society, which is doing such a fine work among 
the Jewish poor of East London. On September 
27th it is proposed to open the new Maternity 
and District Nurses’ Home at 24 Underwood 
Street, Whitechapel. This Home will contain 
accommodation for four free patients and two pay- 
ing ones. It will also provide accommodation for 
eight nurses, who are to have a bedroom each, and 
a very charming dining and recreation room con- 
nected by an archway. The entire Home, wards 
and nurses’ rooms are painted white, and the bed- 
a lmirably arranged with cupboards, 
wardrobe, washing-basins, all let into the wall 
so as to give the maximum amonnt of space. 
This extension of premises will necessitate an 
increase of staff by one sister, a staff midwife, and 
a pupil. A small cottage adjoining the new Home 
has been bought with an idea of pulling it down 
and making the space into a garden. Miss Walter, 
the new superintendent of the Home, is one of the 
very few Jewish ladies who have been fully trained 
at the London Hospital, where she also took her 
C.M.B. Her district training was taken under 
the Q.V.J.N.1. at Brighton, and she is looking 
forw ard to the organisation of the new Home with 
great eagerness and pl easure. 


rooms are 


NEWCASTLE WORKHOUSE. 


It seems scarcely credible in this twentieth cen- 
tury that a Board of Guardians entrusted with the 
management of a workhouse of nearly two hundred 
inmates should, on the resignation of their super- 
intendent nurse, appoint the matron to act in that 
capacity at an increase of £15 to her present 
salary! It is not said whether the matron is a 
fully trained nurse; but even if she were, it is 
impossible that any one person can efficiently 
discharge the responsible duties that pertain to 
the office of matron and superintendent nurse of 
a workhouse of this size. Both require the whole 
time of the officer, and-it is obvious, we should 
have thought, to every one, that the constant close 
supervision xh unremitting observation that the 
sick need can only be given by someone constantly 
with them, and that a matron’s duties if th y are 
to be done effectually mean that she has to be 
here, there, and everywhere supervising the 
various departm: nts of her large household. There 
is only one nurse to every twenty sick persons 
at Newcastle, but the Guardians gaily reduce their 
staff by its most important member, and pride 
themselves apparently on a saving thereby of £20 
per annum. Can anything demonstrate more 
clearly the need for definite regulations in such 
matters, though we hope in a workhouse of this 
size such proceedings are raré Surely there can 
be no woman Guardian on this Board? 


FOR NURSE-MISSIONARIES. 


Nurses desirous of qualifying for missionary 


work will do well to attend a course of lectures 
to be delivered at the 
Leyton in December next 


Livingstone College at 


This course, which is 








for one week and is the only one open to women 


students and nurses, consists of sixteen lectur S 
and will cover every pract al pars like ly to be 
encountered by the missionary in isol ated centres 
Clothing, food, sanitation, the 

symptoms and treatment of malaria, blackwater 
fever, tropical parasites, tropical bowel disorders 
and skin diseases, medicines and medicine 
chests in the tropics, and cookery are the subjects 
on a very comprehensive list. Nurses who desire 
to know more about these lectures should apply 
to the Principal, Livingstone College, Leyton, E. 
The fees for the course are £1 10s., but a reduction 
would be made if a number were sent by one 


society. 
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HACKNEY INFIRMARY. 

THERE are many things that need alteration in 
Poor-Law nursing arrangements, and progress, if 
slow, is § teady. It seems a pity, therefore, to 
hamper Beams of Guardians by anonymous and 
unjustified criticism. A letter in a local paper 
recently alleged Hackney Guardians had 
been cruel to a dying nurse in dismissing her and 
‘pauperising ” her by sending her to the infirmar; 
wards, where she died The truth is that three or 
four years ago a nurse, after some months’ mental 
illness during which her salary was paid, became 
violent. Being absolutely friendless she was 
nursed till her death in the ward of her own 
choice, and by her own desire, as the sister of 
the ward was her intimate friend. The same letter 
states that the nurses at the Hackney Infirmary 
were deprived of a portion of their uniform. 
About three years ago the allowance of two pairs 
of boots to each nurse was altered to one pair of 
boots and one pair of ward slippers, as that was 
found to be mo With 
regard to a further complaint of the inadequate 
accommodation for nurses in “ premises where rats 
running about and vermin abounded,” the 
statements are only half true. The Guardians 
have known for years that the nurses’ accommoda- 
tion was inadequate, and the contract has just 
been signed for a new home. But the row of old 
cottages that has done duty so far, contain very 
comfortable and good sized bedrooms. Each 
nurse is allowed a fire in her bedroom in the 
winter, appre ciated. Though 
there were a few rats when the older buildings 
were demolished, there are no vermin. Th entire 
infirmary is being rebuilt, a new pavilion having 





re usetIui to the nurses. 





been lately opened, the training is good, and the 
matron has the welfare of her nurses much too 
keenly at heart to permit either unkindness or 


dirt 
HOLIDAY COMPETITION. 
ONLY one week more 0 


close the holiday 


eptember 30 we 
competition w “hie h wy aroused 
such interest, and which has taken nurses right 
out of the groove of their ordinary work. It has 
enabled them to recall pleasant holidays, and has 
added an interest to the use of their camera. 
There is still one week, just time enough to enter. 
Look at the conditions on p. 858, and oy range r if it 
will not be interesting and profitable for you to 
make the attempt 
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EAST LONDON NURSING SOCIETY. 

WE regret to learn that friction at the new 
Home in Bancroft Road has led to the resignation 
of Miss Egestorff, who only took the position last 
April, resigning from the Staffordshire C.N.A. 

It seems that Miss Egestorff was dissatisfied 
with the system of allowing monetary help to be 
obtained through the nurses, and the feeling in 
the Home over the matter led to the resignation 
of the three nurses. Miss Egestorff then resigned 
also, and the whole affair was investigated by a 
Committee, which finally accepted Miss Egestorff’s 
resignation. Miss Nicholls, who has worked 
under the Queen's Institute for eleven years, 
took temporary charge, and work is going on as 
usual. Miss Egestorff has left, and the new 
superintendent, Miss Swift, who has been assis- 
tant at the King’s Home at Lower Clapton, will 
come into office early in November. 





DISTRICT NURSES IN AMERICA. 


THERE are over 2,000 district nurses in the 
United States, and it is interesting to find that 
they show no desire to separate themselves into a 
special association, but will form part of the great 
national bodies of health workers. At the meeting 
of the Ameri- 
can Association 
of Nurses, 28 
seal to repre- 
sent district 
nursing (which 
is to be offered 
to all the local 
associa tions) 
was shown. It 


represents a 
kneeling 
woman in a 


Grecian gown, 
with a spade in 
one hand and 
setting a small 
tree in front of 
her, and the motto below it is: ‘‘When the desire 
cometh it is a tree of life.” It seems to express 
most adequately the purpose and the ideal of 
district nursing in all its works: that of plant- 
ing a desire, which when planted shall be unto that 
household or that individual a tree of life. It is 
hoped that the adoption of such an insignia may 
be the first step towards unifying the cause of 
nursing, and, later, its instruction and training. 
Our picture is taken from the Visiting Nurse 
Quarterly. 
NURSING OLD-AGE PENSIONERS. 

THe Market Harborough Guardians recently 
allowed a member of the nursing staff to attend to 
the needs of two pensioners under the Act resident 
within the Union, and in consequence the poor old 
couple were disqualified from receiving the pension. 
The Guardians then took up the matter, and com- 
municated with the L.G.B., and explained that 
the services of the nurses “were in the nature 
of ordinary domestic service, and not nursing,” 
and therefore did not constitute “medical treat- 
ment.” The only solution to the difficulty, how- 





A BADGE FOR DISTRICT NURSES. 









ever, appears to lie in the discontinuance of th: 
nurses’ visits. 


SCOTTISH MATRONS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE quarte rly meeting was held on Saturdas 
the 16th inst. at Craig House, Morningside, 
Edinburgh. Miss Gill, President, presided over a 
good attendance. A paper by Miss Guy on the 
National Insurance Bill as it affects nurses, was 
read by Miss Wise, Miss Guy being absent on 
holiday. After the meeting, tea was provided by 
Miss Wise in the Hall, and the members were 
conducted over part of the asylum and the 
grounds. 

IMPORTANT POSTS. 


Miss Tair McKay, senior assistant of the 
Somerset C.N.A., has now been appointed lady 
superintendent of the Cornwall C.N.A. Miss 
McKay has had much experience in nursing 
work; she took her district training in South 
London, and holds the C.M.B., massage, and 
sanitary certificates. Miss Sheppard, matron of 
Mount Vernon Hospital for consumption has now 
been appointed matron of the Lincoln County 
Hospital. She will be succeeded by Miss Mel- 
drum, matron of the Friedenheim Home for the 
Dying. Miss Meldrum goes to her new work at 
Mount Vernon with a wide experience. She 
trained at the London Hospital, and after holding 
there the post of holiday sister, she was night 
sister at the Bristol Royal Infirmary. Miss 
Beatrice Olphert has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Surrey County Nursing Association 
and Inspector of Midwives. Her splendid record 
of work will be found on p. 860. 


HYGIENE AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


Aw International Exhibition of Social Hygiene 
with special regard to the prevention of Tubercu- 
losis will be held in Rome between the month of 
November, 1911, and April, 1912, when the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Congress will be held. De- 
tails of the Exhibition may be obtained from the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce in London, 4 St. 
Mary Axe, E.C. 

INFANT MORTALITY AT STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

THE medical officer of health has issued a report 
showing that during the four weeks of August 
568 births were registered in the borough, and the 
number of deaths of infants under the age of one 
year was 295, the infant mortality rate being 
519 per thousand birfhs. Two hundred and twelve 
of these deaths were due to diarrheal diseases. 

ADELAIDE HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 

We very much regret that owing to a corre- 
spondent’s mistake, it was announced in our last 
issue that Miss R. Burkitt had been appointed to 
the matronship of the Adelaide Hospital, Dublin. 
She has been appointed to the Mercer’s Hospital. 
Miss Hill is the matron of the Adelaide Hospital. 


SERIAL STORY. 


Tue short serial story specially written for THE 
Nursinc Trmes begins on p. 850. 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN 
SURGERY 


ORE than a hundred years ago, a surgeon 
Maze up at a meeting and said that the science 
of surgery had reached such perfection that 
further advances were unlikely! If that surgeon 
were with us to-day how surprised he would be 
to find that even after the lapse of a century, we 
are still making discoveries, and hope in course of 
time to make many more. Indeed, in one branch 
of surgery it would appear that we are merely 
on the fringe of a vast and unexplored arena. I 
refer to what may be called the surgery of sub- 
stitution—the substitution of a sound and healthy 
organ or tissue for one whose usefulness is 
destroyed by disease or accident. We all know 
about skin-grafting—the simplest example of the 
transplantation of tissue either from one part of 
the body to another, or from one person to 
another. But grafting is not confined to the skin; 
a few years ago it was discovered that small por- 
tions of bone could be detached from their normal 
position and fixed in other parts of the body. 
Quite lately a German surgeon has gone very 
much farther. He had a patient whose knee was 
immovably fixed and useless; he removed the 
diseased bones forming the joint and replaced 
them by the knee joint removed from a leg which 
had just been amputated from another patient 
who had met with a severe accident. The trans- 
planted bones, both above and below, united 
firmly with the bones of the patient, the strange 
knee joint moved well, ‘and answered all the 
ordinary purposes! 

A still more wonderful operation has recently 
been performed in America in order to provide a 
patient with a new nose. A small piece of bone 
was taken from the bone of a leg which had just 
been amputated, the bone was then carved into 
the semblance of a nose, with nostrils complete, 
and was placed under the non-hairy part of the 
skin of the arm of the patient. The bone lived, 
became attached to the skin which was stretched 
out over its surface, and, after a few months, 
the bone and its attached covering of skin were 
removed from the arm in one piece. This was 
then transplanted to the face, stitched in position, 
and, after a little while became a good, firm, 
bony nose covered with smooth healthy skin. 

We are all familiar with that peculiar disease 
known as Cretinism, and most of us are aware 
that it is due to the absence or disease of the 
thyroid gland. Cretinism can be cured, or much 
relieved by consuming daily a quantity of the 
thyroid gland of the sheep or by taking com- 
pressed tableis of the active principle of the 
gland. Lifelong administration of thyroid gland, 
however, has many disadvantages, and is not 
always entirely satisfactory. Experiments have, 
therefore, been conducted with a view to the 
transplantation of the healthy thyroid of an 
animal under the skin of a cretin, in the hope that 
the gland so transplanted will live and produce its 
secretion. The experiments were first of all 











carried out entirely on animals, and when they 
proved successful a similar procedure was carried 
out on a human being with favourable results. 
If these experiments can be repeated, then we 
have a very valuable method of treating these un- 
fortunate beings. 

The surgery of the blood vessels, perhaps, fur- 
nishes one of the best illustrations of modern 
scientific progress. 

In dealing with arteries and veins, there has 
always been a great difficulty in securing a water- 
tight or rather a blood-tight method of suturing. 
It is obviously an intricate matter to sew up sa 
small a thing as an artery or vein and to leave 
the line of union so smooth and regular as to 
permit the blood to flow over it without clotting. 
This, however, has at last been achieved, and it is 
now possible to sew up dividéd arteries and veins 
with confidence. An important outcomé of this 
is the possibility of directly transfusing blood from 
one person to another. Transfusion has been 
practised for many years, but only through the 
intervention of a rubber tube, and the great 
danger was that the blood was very apt to clot in 
the tube, and perhaps give rise to embolism owing 
to a small portion of a clot entering the vein. In 
fact, so dangerous was the method that it fell out 
of use. Now, however, the artery of one person 
may be directly united to the vein of the patient 
and blood allowed to flow without any danger of 
clotting. Not only in cases where there has been 
great loss of blood, but also in certain diseases, 
such as pernicious anemia, has the method of 
direct transfusion proved of the greatest possible 
benefit. In certain cases the results have been 
little less than marvellous. 


C. R. 








WASP STINGS AND LEMON 
JUICE 


tag wasps, lemons, and hot weather are 
three things commonly with us at the same 
time, the news that the juice of a lemon is an ex- 
cellent cure for the sting of a wasp will be welcome. 
A correspondent in The Daily Mail gives the 
experience of a visitor at a Homburg hotel who 
was severely stung by a wasp. A_ waiter 
produced a lemon, and the instant the juice 
touched the spot all pain ceased. The applica- 
tion of lemon juice was continued at intervals for 
ten or fifteen minutes, and nothing more was felt 
of the sting. Again in another instance the same 
man was stung on the hand, but the application 
of lemon juice wrought a perfect cure before one 
lemon was exhausted. The correspondent adds: 
“The remedy is so sure and so simple that it 
ought to be widely known, and lemon juice can 
be applied to the lips, the mouth, and even to 
the throat, and when applied near to the eyes it 
is quite harmless as, although if a little lemon 
juice is squirted into the eye it produces consider- 
able pain, there is no possible danger of permanent 
injury to the sight.” 
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CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 


I N England we connect a hospital with a 
charitable cause, and it is the exception rather 
than the rule to find paying patients admitted 
within the walls. In America the order is re- 
versed, more particularly in the West and Middle 
West, where poverty is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence; and except for the county hospital, usually 
supported by the State, the majority are built for 
the accommodation of the patient who can afford 
to pay anything from two to ten guineas weekly. 
There may, however, be a few free beds set apart, 
or special arrangements made for occasional non- 
paying patients. 

Such is the University Hospital of Chicago, 
which is also a training school for nurses. It is 
the newest and the most up-to-date of the Chicago 
hospitals. One ward containing twelve beds for 
maternity cases is free, but the rest is arranged 
for paying patients. 

The building speaks the last word in architec- 
ture-—concrete fireproof walls, marble wainscot- 
ting, mosaic floors, and is planned very much 
with regard to saving space and economical ad- 
ministration. There is a soundless method of sum- 
moning the nurse by means of an electric-light 


signal system. There are signal cases on each floor 


in the corridor, where the superintendent nurse has 
her table, and there is a master annunciator in 
the main office. This does away with the con- 
tinual sound of bells, which patients find so 
trying. 

The cooking is done from the main kitchen 
below. The little kitchens on the various floors 
are for the preparation of special diets, or for 
cooking for those patients who do not fancy the 
menu and who may prefer a chop or a steak. 
Salads are also prepared here by the nurses, who 
go through a very thorough course of cookery 
instruction, which is not merely limited to sick- 
room diet, but will enable her to prepare simple 
meals for a family—a very necessary qualification 
in a country where the servant difficulty is so 
acute, and where, when the wife and mother is 
ill, the cook of the family vanishes. 

Perhaps the part of the hospital that would 
interest an English visitor most is the maternity 
department. The mothers occupy one ward, the 
babies another. The temperature of the babies’ 
room in winter is kept at 80°. On one side of 
the room is a wide shelf divided into compart- 
ments or berths, furnished with soft bedding and 
a coverlet. There are three babies in each berth, 
not dressed as English babies, in long gown, 
flannel gown, &c., but in one single garment, 
loosely made, so that no movement is impeded. 
On the back of each baby is a small gummed label 
inscribed with the owner’s name. These labels 
can be sponged off. It is not recorded whether 
any ever get mixed in the big baths in the 
infants’ ward, but a strong suspicion is raised 
that such an accident is possible! 

Dr. Bacon, the leading obstetrician, gave a 
very interesting account of the methods of treat- 








ing the lying-in patient and the infant. As much 
as possible is left to Nature; antiseptics do not 
play a very big part. More dependence is placed 
on excessive cleanliness. Sepsis seems to be un- 
known, whilst no case is recorded of thrush, oph- 
thalmia, or trouble with the breasts. 

The nurses obtain their monthly training here, 
which is quite sufficient to equip them for private 
nursing. Neither patient nor doctor ever insists 
that the nurse shall be a fully qualified midwife ; 
in fact, the profession of midwifery appears t 
need overhauling, as there is a good deal of 
malpractice amongst the professional midwives, 
who are not drawn, on the whole, from a good 
class of women. 

The nurses of the University Hospital are 
smart-looking in appearance; their curriculum is 
very thorough. The work is rather different in 
routine from an English hospital, the patients 
probably more ezigeants, seeing that the majority 
pay fees for which they expect frequently more 
than an adequate value. There is no doubt that 
the nurses have a training which pre-eminently 
fits them for private work. Their manners were 
pleasant, buf far more free and easy than in an 
English hospital, and obviously discipline in detail 
is not as strictly observed. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to say that the etiquette is not so 
stringent. The “Nurse” and “Sister” heard in 
every sentence here is omitted in America, the 
prefix “Miss” only being used 

In the syllabus issued to intending candidates 
stress is laid upon the fact that her standing 
depends not only on the results of the examina- 
tion as upon the general character of her work 
throughout the year. The following is the outline 
of study for the three years :— 

First Year.—Materia medica, eight lectures; 
chemistry, six lectures; hospital ethics, three lec- 
tures; principles of nursing, weekly; bacteriology, 
eight lectures; histology, eight lectures; anatomy 
and physiology, weekly; cooking and domestic 
science, twenty-four lectures 

Second Year.—Therapeutics, six lectures; 
hygiene, six lectures; medicine, six lectures; 
surgery, six lectures; gynecology, six lectures; 
pathology and analysis, six lectures; obstetrics, 
twelve lectures; massage, six lectures. 

Third Year.—Neurology, six lectures; rhin- 
ology, two lectures; otology, two lectures; oph- 
thalmology, two lectures; ethics of nursing, eight 
lectures; dermatology, three lectures; pediatrics, 
three lectures; fevers, eight lectures 

One month of practical training in a hospital 
for contagious diseases is optional. This cer- 
tainly sounds superficial, as it can hardly be 
sufficient to nurse one case of typhoid completely 
or to gain insight into those diseases which are 
usually of shorter duration. Massage is dis- 
missed in six lectures, no special certificate being 
granted, and only intelligent rubbing is taught. 

The University Hospital is one of which the 
whole staff may be justly proud, and there is 
every evidence that not only are the patients 
eared for in a thoroughly intelligent way, but that 
the nurses are happy in their work. 
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THE PROBATIONER’S PAGE 


By a Hospitau SISTER. 


RESPIRATIONS. 


Ik my last two or three articles I described 
how a nurse should take the pulse and tem- 
perature of a patient, and I explained the sig- 
nificance of some of the changes these undergo 
in illness. This week I shall deal with a third 
item of similar importance, namely, the respira- 
tion or rate of breathing. This, like the pulse, 
is usually taken at such times as the temperature 
is recorded. With the respiration, however, you 
will be met with a difficulty which we are not 
required to consider in connection with the tem- 
perature. The rate of respiration is peculiarly 
liable to be upset by very trivial causes. 

Thus the mere fact that a patient knows you 
are counting his respirations will be enough to 
make him breathe more quickly. That this is 
not the result of nervousness you will understand 
if, as you are sitting quietly, you begin to think 
of your own breathing. Almost at once you will 
find that its rate will be materially increased. 
Clearly then with a patient you must endeavour 
to do your counting without his knowledge. The 
simplest way is to count his respirations while he 
thinks you are still taking his pulse. 

The next question is, where are you to take the 
respirations? For the pulse you have the radial 
artery and for the temperature the mouth or 
axilla, but where are the respirations to be 
counted? Of course, if the patient’s chest or 
abdomen were uncovered—as they can be readily 
enough in babies—the rise and fall of the ribs 
would tell you what you want to know. But as 
this is not practicable with adults you will have 
to depend on less direct evidence. In ordinary 
cases the best means perhaps is to watch the 
movements of the bedclothes as the patient lies 
on his back. This needs a little practice, but, as 
a rule, the result will be quite accurate. Some- 
times, however, you can tell how fast the patient 
is breathing by watching his face: his lips or jaw 
will move with each breath or his nostrils will 
dilate. In other tases the hollow in the neck 
just above the breast-bone will move in and out 
keeping time with the breathing. As a matter 
of practice you must decide for yourself which of 
these methods is most promising in any given 
case, but you should familiarise yourself with all 
of them. 

Yet another point that must be mentioned is 
the necessity of counting the respirations for a 
full minute together. With the pulse, on the 
other hand, a quarter or half a minute will some- 
times suffice, and the result can then be multiplied 
by four or two as the case. may be. This, 
however, is never permissible with the respiration 
for the very important reason that the rhythm of 
breathing is often irregular, and a patient may 
breathe perhaps thrée times in one quarter of 
a minute and and five times in the next quarter, 
and these if multiplied would give twelve or 





twenty as the respirations according to which 
quarter you happened te choose, whereas the 
actual rate might be fourteen or sixteen. 

In the average healthy adult the rate is about 
sixteen a minute, that is one breath to every four 
or five heart-beats. Further, in health the breathing 
is carried on partly by the chest, partly by the 
abdomen (diaphragm Many diseases, however, 
produce an effect either on the rate or on the type 
of the breathing or'on both. Let us consider first 
the type—breathing by the chest or abdomen: 
Women, of course, breathe more by the chest 
(thanks to the fashion of their clothing which 
interferes with the freedom of the diaphragm) 
men more by the abdomen. If, however, on 
account of some disease such as pleurisy the chest 
becomes very painful, the respiration will be 
carried on by the abdomen alone. When, on the 
other hand, the abdomen is painful, as in peri- 
tonitis, only the chest will move. An observant 
nurse, therefore, should train herself to watch for 
these little peculiarities. 

With regard to the rate of respiration in sick- 
ness, the first point we may note is that only 
rarely does this fall below normal. The reason 
for this is that sixteen breaths a minute repre- 
sents the minimum number that will supply the 
body with its requisite oxygen. The usual effect 
of disease is to quicken the respiration. This is 
to be explained by the fact, alluded to above, that 
the respiration is peculiarly susceptible to many 
influences. Thus in any condition in which the 
pulse is quickened the respiration will be 
quickened in harmony with it. This applies 
especially to cases of heart disease in which, with 
a very rapid, irregular pulse, the breathing is often 
so fast as to amount to an actual shortness of 
breath. Again when the temperature is raised, as 
in fever, and the tissues are being oxidised very 
quickly and, as it were, burnt away, the respiration 
is quickened to keep pace with the extra demand 
for oxygen. The most striking changes, however, 
are produced, as might be expected, when the 
lungs themselves are diseased. Every nurse is 
familiar with the shortness of breath that is asso- 
ciated with advanced consumption in which large 
portions of the lung are destroyed. A better 
instance still is acute inflammation of the lung 
(pneumonia) when the usual rate may be increased 
to fifty or sixty a minute. In short, any patient 
whose lungs are largely put out of action by 
disease is almost bound to suffer from distressing 
difficulty in breathing. In this connection let me 
explain two medical terms which the nurse will 
often hear used in relation to respiration. The one 
is dyspnea and the other orthopnea. Dyspnea 
really means difficult breathing and is applied to 
all forms of shortness of breath. Orthopnees 
means something more than this. It not only 
implies a rapid respiration but also that particular 
difficulty in breathing that occurs so distressingly 
in some patients as soon as they try to l'e down. 
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HOLIDAY SANDWICHES 


HERE is something about the sandwiches 

cut by the average person for herself and her 
friends in good health that is far removed 
from the dainty commodity prettily served up for 
the lunch of the convalescent as to make the two 
things, though of precisely the same ingredients, 
utterly different. And why? Simply because 
“anything will do.”’ 

Why is it that, given the most delightful sur- 
roundings and the kindest people, yet the al 
fresco repast is, on the opening of the luncheon 
basket, doomed to be a failure. Let us open 
the average luncheon basket. First, there are 
several large soft-paper packets : they are squeezed 
together tightly and the sandwiches, not having 
been firmly pressed together before being wrapped 
up, exude in a shapeless and greasy mess when 
the packet is opened. They may be delightful to 
taste, but one never gets over the first impres- 
sion of repulsion. Packet No. 2 should prove to 
be the second lot of chicken and ham, or it may 
be beef. “Yes, I put in some beef, I know.” 
We open various packets. At last we come to 
the long-sought beef. Then, and only then, can 
we proceed with our meal; the ground covered 
already inches deep all round with débris, yawn- 
ing packets of sandwiches in which eager flies are 
already basking to their heart’s content. How- 
ever, we are out to enjoy ourselves, and when a 
shower comes on we retreat with our chaotic 
bundles under the trees, and eat alternately of 
beef, jam, anchovy, and ham, and we realise 
somehow that we have not really enjoyed our 
picnic meal. 

What was the mistake about the meal? Really 
it arose with the originators of the sandwiches. 
Let us therefore start by re-packing the basket 
and making the sandwiches. A great point 
to be remembered is that, if possible, the 
bread should be a “sandwich” loaf. This 
van always be ordered from the baker, and 
cuts up very economically, but of course any 
ordinary loaf will do. The secret lies in cutting 
off the top crust entirely, and the bottom crust 
almost entirely, in the latter case leaving it ad- 
hering to the loaf at the end to act as a support 
for the knife as you reach the lower edge of the 
bread. To improve matters, if the loaf is at all 
“caught” get the kitchen breadgrater and grate 
off just a little of the crust at the sides; it is 
better not to cut these side crusts away like the 
top, as the loaf will tumble to bits as you cut. 
Bread a trifle stale is an advantagi 

Regarding the ingredients, truly “anything” 
will do. Cold beef is excellent, but it should be 
cut to a perfect shaving, and that, again, must 
be cut into small pieces. Mustard and salt should 
be sparingly added, and the former thinly made. 
Both pieces of bread should be thinly buttered; 
this keeps the whole moist, and is far more satis- 
factory than buttering one side thickly. Having 
cut your first slice, and the beef, and laid the 
one on the other, butter and cut the second slice 
of bread (of course it is far simpler and better to 








butter the bread on the loaf before cutting off the 
slice), and lay it on the meat, and then press 
both very firmly together with the flat of the 
knife. A carving knife is recommended for 
cutting the bread, as its additional length and 
width is a help to amateurs. Go on till a suffi- 
cient number have been prepared; then cut the 
pile into three small long fingers, for the large 
three-cornered sandwich of station fame is the 
greatest mistake in the world. Sandwiches should 
be so made that they can be eaten without 
greasing one’s fingers or catching in one’s teeth. 
Bits of chicken, game, &c., too small to cut 
into slices, can be pounded un, and a soupcon of 
“Harvey” or “Worcester” sauce added, or a 
little shredded or potted fam, tongue, &c. 
Anchovy paste, if used very sparingly, is delicious, 
and a nice combination which takes off the salt- 
ness of the anchovy is the addition of some 
chopped mustard and cress ettuce and water- 
cress also are nice if carefully washed, dried, and 
broken up, but “green” sanc.wiches are apt to 
get very flat and damp. Potted meats, of course, 
are the great stand-by for sandwiches, and they 
make a much more ~ tasty ” basis if a pot of 
ham and a pot of chicken are used together, 
rather than one pot of mixed “chicken and ham.” 
Eggs make delicious sandwiches: hard-boiled 
egg alone is nourishing but dull; add a “dash” 
of anchovy, and you have one variety to spread 
between the buttered bread; again take a hard- 
boiled egg, chop the white finely, and add this to 
the yolk powdered (not mashed up smooth), and 
variety No. 2 is ready; or the yolk may be 
smoothly beaten up with butter and a little 
chopped parsley, and this is even more delicious. 
Now comes the “pudding” course. Here, if 
you have different jams, variety is secured. But 
again the utmost care must be exercised over the 
quantity of jam used. An “oozing” sandwich is 
nothing short of a nightmare, and a disgrace to 
the provider. As before, thinly butter the bread 
and even more thinly spread one side with jam, 
and you will soon have some delicious sand- 
wiches. Cake sandwiches, though not very often 
seen, are exceedingly nice if a rich pound cake 
cut in thin slices is used. Cheese sandwiches, 
too, besides being very nourishing, are very 
popular. They may be cut with thin slices of 
cheese, or nicer still, with pounded cheese mixed 
with a little butter, and again a dash of anchovy. 
_We now find ourselves surrounded by various 
piles of sandwiches, containing the different ix- 
gredients. These must now be tightly wrapped, 
ach in a separate piece of grease-proof, or fail- 
ing this, soft paper, and tied up with string 
fastened in a bow-knot. There is no greater mis- 
take than tying up the packets, so that if no knife 
is handy the string has to be pulled off, for the 
contents are sure to suffer. Then labels written 
in legible black ink on slips of white paper should 
be slipped into the respective strings; small labels 
to tie on are a very helpful adjunct to the dainty 
look of the hamper. Never forget this detail: 
put the sandwiches you want to eat last into the 


basket first. 
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LADY OF BRULAC 


JAMES BREBNER. 


THE 
By Percy 


Auth r oj i 1 he Brown Mask,” “A 


Virginia,” “ Vayenne,” “ Princess Maritza,” &e. 


CHAPTER LI. 


I A hero of romance! It seems absurd, yet in 
a sense, at any rate, it is true. So we see to 
what a strange destiny a man may often come. 

Truth to tell, it was not the soil to breed heroes 
naturally. We of the King’s Bodyguard were a 
hard drinking, hard swearing, devil-may-care 
crowd recruited from every nation in Europe, and 
a large number of us, 1 warrant, would have 
welcome had we returned to our 
own country. Outcasts grow careless, yet there 
was a rough camaraderie amongst us, our own 
safety demanded it, for the King was none too 
popular and held his throne by might rather than 
The legal aspect of affairs troubled us 
little. We were well paid, had little to do, and 
were feared and hated by all the respectable 
inhabitants of the capital. 

What strange fate had brought me to Metzberg, 
it may well be Truly, the question is 
rather difficult to answer and not mislead. Asked 
of my relatives in Yorkshire you would have 
received an answer by no means flattering to me 
The black sheep of the family, little short of a 
criminal and well rid of; thus my character would 
have been summed up for you. My real character 
was not \ fool if you like, more than 
a fool perhaps, but not a criminal—no nor a man 
entirely without honour. There came a crisis in 
my life; I must either speak and break an oath 
given to a woman, or keep my mouth shut and go 
under. 1 chose the latter, and the woman 
accepted the sacrifice without comment. A 
sordid story, not without its effect upon me. I 
dropped my name, called myself Hartley, a name 
I had a right to since it was my mother’s—dead, 
thank .God, before these things happened—and 
drifted to Metzberg and the King’s Bodyguard. 
I make no claim to be better than my fellows, I 
was possibly as devil-may-care and reckless as any 
of them, but had left in me a 
saving grace which made me a man and kept me 
honourable. I can swear there were many 
temptations to be otherwise. 

One thing is certain, I grew heartily sick of a 
life of idleness. I gambled, I drank, I swore with 
the rest, but I had not the same content. I had 
always been a man of action. As a trooper in the 
Bodyguard I expected hard work, plenty of 
fighting and, with luck, a good death in a charge; 
all I had experienced was a skirmish or two w!tich 
barely served to warm up the blood. I was found 
a willing listener, therefore, when danger and 
adventure were offered me. 

“If you can spare an hour from your drink and 
cards, you may learn of a way to increase your 
pay and find, work to your liking.” 

I was sitting in a corner of the barrack yard 
separated only by a wall from the King’s garden, 
playing cards in the sun, but I rose quickly as a 


received small 


right. 


asked. 


SO black. 


old associations 


Gentleman of 





hand was laid on my shoulder. The speaker w: 
Count Strellen, first favourite with his Majesty, 
a man who had much power in the State, and in 
the Courts of Europe, too, it was said. 

“IT am at your service, Count,” I answered 

followed him. 

“For the pay or for the adventure? ” 

“For the adventure.” 

He looked me straight in the eyes and laughed 

“An Englishman all over. I think my har 
fell on the shoulder of the right man. Come wi 
me, Trooper Hartley.” 

He opened a small door in the wall and led the 
way along a secluded path through the gardens 
to the palace, and to his own apartments. H 
motioned me to be seated, treating me in an ea 
manner as he might an equal, and I was son 
what on my guard, for it was evident that it w 
no small matter which was in his mind. 

“Mine was not a chance choice,” he sa 
leaning against the edge of the table. “I know 
kind of men who form the Bodyguard, and h 
little faith in them, but I judge that misfort 
rather than any other reason brought you 
Metzberg.” 

“That is so, Count, but 

“T am not a curious man, and ask no questio! 
Your past is no business of mine, and your fac: 
sufficient certificate of character for me. I hi 
a proposition to make; you will say yes or no t 
it, and there is an end of the matter. If you sa) 
yes, I know you will be as good as your word; 
no, I make shift to find anotl 


” 


you say can 
man.” 

“T am getting so stiff in the joints with idlen: 
that only one thing will make me say no,” 
answered. 

“Tf the work touches your honour you mea! 
I think I can show you that it does not. Y 
have never been to Brulac?” 

“No, Count.” 

“But you know that in the castle ther 
woman lives. She is generally spoken of as t! 
Lady of Brulac.” 

“T have heard that she is virtually a prisoner,’ 
I said. 

“That is so,” said the Count. “We speak n 
treason if we say that in certain quarters his 
Majesty is not too well loved. No man knows 
better than I do that those who do not love hin 
grievously misjudge him. It is partly his ow 
fault—I have told him so more than once. A 
little while before you came to Metzberg ther 
was arising, its object to depose the King and set 
this Lady of Brulac on the throne. How deeply 
she was implicated in the matter I cannot sa) 
but I think she was chiefly a tool in the hands of 
others. She is of small importance, the repr 
sentative of a family of no power in the State, 
and that she should have been made the figurehead 
of a rising shows how difficult it was for the rebels 
to find a pretender. The rising failed, since whe: 
the lady has been a prisoner and called the Lad 
of Brulac somewhat contemptuously. Now tl! 
King would be rid of her.” 

“Do you mean he would kill her?” 
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“Softly man, such words are dangerous. A 
King does not murder, he gets rid of. Let my 
phrase stand.” 

“Whatever the phrase, it means murder,” I 
said, rising from my chair. ‘‘ You shall employ 
me in no such business.” 

“Had you not. better hear me out?” said the 
‘ount. “I have asked nothing of you yet.” 

sat down again. I should do wisely to listen 
to the whole story. There was a wild idea in my 
mind that if no one else would strike a blow in 
this woman’s defence, I would. 

‘The King has moods,” the Count went on, 
“this is his present one. He has no more loyal 

‘t than I am, and there are moments, surely, 

a subject may seek to keep his sovereign 

doing wrong. This mood will pass, but 

it lasts the Lady of Brulac is in grave 

Afterwards the King will bitterly regret, 

w, but at present there is no argument to 

tum him from his purpose. To-morrow, at the 

latest, the messenger will leave Metzberg. After- 

wards the King will regret, but it will be too late. 
Do you understand ?” 

“What is in your mind Count? ” 

“Ah, it does me good to see the eagerness with 
which you ask the question. I would ride with a 
trusted companion to Brulac to-night. Is it yes 
or no, Trooper Hartley?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

‘Then at ten to-night be at the tavern of the 
Four Winds by the Eastern gate. We shall find 
the horses there ready saddled. And remember, 
not a word to man or woman of our enterprise.” 

“T have no confidant in Metzberg,” I answered 
as I bowed and left him. 

That night the echoes of the striking hour from 
the cathedral belfry were still vibrating through 
the crisp air when Count Strellen and I rode out 
through the East gate on our way to Brulac. 

(To be continued.) 








THE LIBRARY SHELF 
N this delightful story “The Patrician ” (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) Mr. Galsworthy has added another 
picture to his studies of English society in our day 
—of educated society, that is. In the “Country 
House ” we were among squires and county folk; 
in “Fraternity” among the cultured and intel- 
lectual of the middle-class. And in this latest 
book we have aristocratic types, portrayed with 
all the author’s insight, with his fine, sure 
touches his delicate humour and _ irony. 
Eustace, Lord Miltoun, no longer in his first 
youth, falls in love with Audrey Noel, a lady by 
birth and education, though not of his own class. 
Unfortunately she is bound by an unhappy 
marriage, and her husband will not consent to a 
divorce, although they live apart by mutual 
The problem presents itself—shall 
Eustace give up his political career for a woman, 
ince her—or again, shall he, as all his 
ds advise, and as she is willing to do, con- 
is career with a clandestine relationship in 
‘kground, trusting to chance to preserve 
ret and avoid a scandal? Mrs. Noel, too 


consent. 
‘ 





gentle and self-sacrificing, is destined inevitably 
to be pushed aside. Lady Babs, Miltoun’s sister, 
is a different type, a delightful creation, strong 
and beautiful as a young Hebe, indeed, with 
something of the grand simplicity of a Greek 
nymph about her. She is adored by Lord Har- 
binger, a handsome, rich, correct young man; the 
ideal match of society awaits her. Yet she is 
strangely disquieted by the impossibly democratic 
Courtier, the “champion of lost causes.” Dimly 
conscious of what she really wants, she clings to 
the traditional smooth paths. Lady Casterly, the 
autocratic old head of the family, with a shade of 
the “typical figure” about her, pulls the strings 
and sacrifices everybody to her one ideal of the 
family, its prestige and influence. Miltoun is a 
fine study of a man steeped in class spirit, 
narrowed, self-centred, hard to himself and others, 
sacrificing manhood and womanhood to party 
ambition, one can call it nothing higher. Mr. 
Galsworthy shows man limited, enchained by his 
education and surroundings, the will to live and 
enjoy lamed and thwarted. In “Fraternity” 
nature’s prompting to live and love was broken 
by sense of social duty, also by a certain over- 
refinement, fastidiousness; in the “ Patrician” by 
devotion to class tradition and ambition. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s characters deny, they never affirm 
themselves. Like most of the best writers of our 
day, like M. Anatole France, with whose ironic 
spirit he is so strongly embued, Mr. Galsworthy is 
a critic of life ; his is not a constructive philosophy. 


The Street of To-Day'! is a book that needs 
pruning; but if one reads through its detail to its 
soul, it is full of interest for its character drawing, 
its analysis and emotion, its clever conversation, 
and its pictures of modern conditions. We are in- 
troduced in the beginning to Lionel Haseltine, a 
young scientist who has returned from work 
abroad with a scheme for teaching the people by 
means of a newspaper the science of happy and 
healthy life. His sojourn abroad has given him 
an exalted and perhaps we may say rather morbid 
interest in women—their clothes, their perfume, 
their daintiness; this interest centres in two 
women: Rhoda, who is young and blooming, and 
Mrs. Drummond, who is forty-eight, and has learnt 
wisdom through suffering. Lionel marries Rhoda, 
after a delightful wooing, and then begins un- 
happiness for both. Rhoda’s health fails; she is 
jealous of her husband’s concentration in his work. 
She declines motherhood, and the two drift apart 
to a complete separation. Lionel’s paper, “ Snip- 
Snap,”’ which is written down to the masses, has 
a sudden flare of popularity, and then begins to 
fail. His Brigade of Newsboys, who are to be- 
come good, orderly citizens, is to be crushed out 
of existence. All his struggles seem vain, and in 
his harassed condition the thought of suicide 
comes to him. At this point Mrs. Drummond 
saves him, and saves, too, his paper and his 
brigade, and we leave them together, as friends 
and friends only, in a country village, in peace 
after storm. 

* The Street of To-day. By John Masefield. (London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.) Price 6s. 
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to expect. Surely it 
and trouble will 
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Home for Idiot Girl (\ 


ply as hav 10t the least 


on or sister, whilst 


take 
idea 

being improved or not; 
th other children in the 


omy make suggestions, as 


please 


f them may prove of any 
gain if this is 
you must give uller Write to Miss 
Handford Ranelagh Road, Ipswich. 
n exceedingly nice little home, with its own 
7s. a week. 

Little Girl’s Boots (Nurs 
sufficient emergency 
if any reader 
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asking me a 


details 


Payment is 
Surgical 


Letters 
a. 2 I regret t 


for 


annot see 


pustity I ns r DV st not know 
1 ie! letters are sent 
ird then 
Willing to Adopt Girl of Eleven (Shott As you 
ive vm I hope you will recognise this. Tell 
. Miss Oakeley, Or~han 
age < he Infant Saviour, Baring Road. East Dulwicl 
There are very superior children in this home. 
Convalescent Home for Mother and Baby (Beth). 
I should think Herne Bay would be exactly the place, and 
fortunately there is a very nice home quite free. Write to 
W. J. Foster, }., Baldwin Brown Home for Conval 
Poor, Herne Bay. Tell him all the facts, and ask if they 
would take her. It is far the best, but if full up write 
to Mrs. D. A. Neilson, Wentbridge House, Pontefract, and 
» will kindly receive them at her home. 
The charg 5 veekly, but no doubt things could be 
irranged if explain matters. If, he you cannot 
get the write again, and I may be able to 


ta 


pseudor 


ind gentieman to write t« 


ascent 


ask this ladv if she wil 


wever, 


Wants Annuity (Surrev Thank you for your letter. 





[ am ; not got an annuity, espe 
aS you seem 80 sensible and brave. But I would not 
up. When you are settled, get someone to write t 
secretary of Hull C.O.8., Percy Street, Hull, and 
your case to them. Tell me whether you had a reply 
the Pension So lety in Buxton. If not, you had b 
write again, or, you never wrote for one t} 
In this case, you must wait till next year, and write b 
June; and if you will write to me, I would send yo 
address. I am also sending you the address of a 
Society which may help you. Write also to Mrs. 17 
Whitehead, 2 Upper Phillimore London, 
her Guild you needle 
Will readers please note this is intended s 
and exclusively for the person to Ww hom it is addre 
Keep yourself in my memory from time to time. 

Home for Woman without Leg (Cecil B.).—I an 
certain from your letter what you want, for I « 
see why a woman of forty should be “‘incurable’’ be 
lost a leg! Plenty of people lose one, 
enjoyment out of life. Still, I quite agr 
vould be best in eerful, bustling home, as s] 
none, and no relations to look after her. gut you 
et me know what she can pay per week, what her r¢ 

l f the father Then I sl} 


may be ; 


Gardens, 


ould give some 


and a8K t 


orders 


she has 


get some 


the so position otf 


tppv to assist you. 

Advertising for Children (Levinshulme).—I hop 
meant for you. No, I do not adviss 
babies are not commodities, and 
areful mothers would not look into the newspapers 
wanted a home. You must ask your doctor and clergy: 
to recommend you. You might write also to the M 
ter hospitals; address the Secretary. The fairly wel 
parents of such children are often glad to know 
reliable nurse in the country, where they can be s¢ 

a small fee in place of the convalescent home. 

Disabled Worker (Care Nurse, Chester).—I am 
your pseudonym is long. I am most anxious to 
if you have heard from Mrs. Kimmins, as, if she 
have you at the Heritage to teach the children fi 
making, your troubles would be over. I cannot think tha 
disabled as you are, it would be a good thing for 
go alone into a ‘‘bed-sitting room” in London. Pk 
vrite briefly, as I now know your circumstances, 
really have not the time to read through eight pag: 

Massage for Young Man, &c. (Rosemary). P 
Secretary, Hospital for Nervous Dis 

Bloomsbury, London, W.C. It is 
They may require him to come up for preliminary 
ination before admitting him, but I expect you 
arrange this. As your second .% 
will have to go to the infirmary, which, if under 
nursing authority, is probably very comfortable. B 
me know the man’s age, social rank, occupation, r 
if married, what place he 1s a native of, and I n 
better able to assist him. 


V1 see this 


to advertise, as 


too 


write to the 


Queen Square, 


regards case, 








NEW NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL 
“T°HE new Nursery Training School at 4 King Edward 
| Street, Hackney, for supplying girls of the ind 
with an opportunity to qualify as fully t 
nursemaids, appears to meet a very d 
The scheme of education includes hygiene, fe 
handling, and psychology of infants, the making of 
ments, economical housekeeping, and cookery. F 
moderate fee of £26 a year girls in a poorer cl 
life can fit themselves for a suitable career 
eventually for the responsibilities of motherhood. 
even hoped to establish a loan fund, from which gir! 
cannot afford the 10s. weekly might borrow, return 
loan when in good work. The term of training is f 
year. The principal of the school is a Miss Good 
who was trained at the Great Ormond Street Hos; 
where she was night sister for two years, and also 
Infants’ Hospital. This lady gives all the nursing « 
tion, whilst doctors give lectures on hygiene a! 
mentary anatomy and physiology. The experiment 
interesting one, and has been inaugurated und 
auspices of the Women’s Industrial Council. 


classes 
children’s 


need 
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SUMMER DIARRHEA. 


A New Treatment. 

















cy 
\ 
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‘he study of this disease shows that the The idea of Albumen water in summer diarrhoea 
lem of its treatment is intimately bound up has already stood the test of experience, and 
the success of the efforts to supply the severe cases have often had the benefit of it as 
es with nutrition during the virulent stage egg-albumen water. But Albulactin (A. Wulfing & 
» malady. Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.) supersedes 
f this completely, because its protein is physiologi- 
How is the nutrition to be preserved? Not cally more suitable to the tissues of the infant 
ilk, however diluted.. To persist with milk than is egg-albumen, it is more soluble than the 
iotic enteritis is to court disaster. But, latter, it is absolutely sterile, and is as a matter of 
usly, our sheet-anchor must be Albumin, fact retained when albumen water made of egg is 
vise the physiological potencies of the vomited. 
ies cannot be evoked. The Albumin par- 
‘lence is that which éxists in mother’s milk, 
which is obtainable as ALBULACTIN. 


It has been found at the Str. MARYLEBONE 
Dispensary that the preparation can be ad- 
ministered in such a simple form as 





“ Albulactin is the real albumin “ Albulactin, 26 grains. 


of milk as distinguished from the “ Water 3 tablespoons. 


. ” 

a 
Sein. ‘ ” . 
CASE ‘* Give every two hours in place of usual feeds.” 


** The Lancet,’’ Aug. 13th, 1910. 
satis ? See ‘‘ Midwives’ Record,’’ Aug., 1910. 


The unique value of Albulactin in all forms It is clear, therefore, that the future should see 
ja a rrhoea is that it makes no demand on the a great improvement in the treatment of summer 
digestive functions of the infant. It does not diarrhoea by the early adoption of feeding with 
jincite to vomiting, it is absorbed in the stomach, Albulactin. The reports of those who have 
any therefore, does not aggravate the diarrhoea, already employed Albulactin in these conditions 

d, above all, it becomes rapidly assimilated, are of the greatest clinical significance. One. 


eo and counteracts the rapid destruction of tissue. writer says: 


“Milk-albumin (Albulactin) is “Jt was remarkable to note how 
already in a state of solution, and rapidly, after Albulactin was admin- 
does not require peptonising like other istered, the diarrhoea stopped and the 
albuminous foods. Ghere is no children’s appearance altered for the 
necessity for further chemical action.” better.” 





A Physician in the ‘‘ Medical Press 
Schlossmann. and Circular,’’ Dec. 7th, 1910. 














ALBULACTIN 


(Pure Soluble Lactalbumin) 


SUPERSEDES EGG-ALBUMEN WATER. 
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CUMBERLAND C.N.A. GARDEN PARTY HEALTH VISITORS 


"T° HE Queen’s and village nurses affiliated to the Cum “THE M.O.H. for Islington speaks very favourably 
I berland Nursing Ass vere } l ntertained | the work of health visitors in his recently issued 
by the President, the Cou tembe1 annual report. The parents at once recognised their 
ty ! fulness, and “therefore their success was immediate 
[hese women were soon known as health visitors, a 
w have become a recognised weapon in the armoury 
] health f I ion of premature deaths 
tinues ~ Owing te 
il pledged themse 
Ith visitors, not 
an visited during 
sir children, and 
been given to ther 








handful of days. 
these authorities 
understand t 
have so careft 
: y prevention of these Certainly not! Ther 
and sixty-three and delav ? 
staff. Much of the ; 
free from 
isk. and even fi hours a week 











or troublesome patients might well Tue Duchess of Northumberland, as President of 
Northumberland County Nursing Association, entert 
ver 200 nurses from the sixty-five é 


under fair con- | 
duty were needed to | 
attendants. | Castle last Saturday. 





CUMBERLAND DISTRICT NURSES AT LOWTHER CASTLE. 
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ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR' 


the British troops in the 
mnps during the great part 
ir, Was und ted! he old Maxim, 
ured for war in time of | , This 
n all departments of the army—in none more 8 
1e Medical Department. Nothing ra 
eee 
ud been gail 
ampaigns in the early part 
aside.” he troops |! 
vations, and sufferings of the 
e to cold, rest, the 
ting tr rs of the time 


. 
negiect 
great cost 


ht coatee and 

vant of ade- 

rules outraged in respect to 

1 the elements, too, seemed to 
ices in adding t 
aggravated the su 

well organised and 
foundation of 


misery 


arn 
it prevented the 
| organised, as far 
squipment, and nursi were 
by demand vond wha 
A letter from Surgeon Hearn, which 
‘There were no f 
] Destit 


mpossible 


were ade 
Miss 
means ot arry 
blankets, 
produce or 
at that was 
also 
transport.”’ 
atio + age see 
shows that the appalling loss of 
ntabie fault of a system 
f individuals, and he attributes the whole 
the medical difficulties to the : 


taxed 


tnev 


mere animal 


ionei 


m (¢ 
causes was the 


fact that “‘these 
lic servants, the medical officers, were brought 
irsimony of the State to a habit of mute soldierly 
which, because carrying with it a tendency 
the most terrible evils instead of struggling 
ainst them, was destined to prove but too baneful 
he trials of war—and as concerned all the func 
empowered to spend public moneys for the medical 
f our army, they had been so constantly, so 
schooled by a straightening system of audit, as to 
cramped by long habit, and incapable of launching 
free, unrestrained expenditure.’’ This passage 
more than anything else the chief reason why 
Nightingale was iy to do what the chief of the 
Medical Staff could not do. She walked through 
ltape hindrances and conventionalities with which 
cal department was bound, and, fearless of all 
consequences or censure which she might bring 
rself, insisted upon immediate steps being taken, 
necessary money provided to save the lives of 
were fighting for their country. Miss Nightin 
| communicate directly with headquarters, while 
Hall had to go a roundabout way to make his 
known, and then they were often ignored. It is 
g to know that in the space of seven months, from 
f about 50,000, there were over 30,000 admissions 
pital through sickness, and over 9,000 deaths. 
the piping times of peace that deterioration and 
take place, and it is only a war that brings 
light. The very virtues of military discipline 
produce these great evils. The small matters 
made so important, the fear of complaints, and 
inst evils which would probably mean loss of 


of Sir John Hall, M.D., K.O.B., 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co.) 


and Letters 
M. Mitra. 





individual, and the 
hich is almost inevitable, tend 


promotion to the red tape, 
mn money matters, whl 
the advance so absolutely ne 
work if the departments are t 
time olf war 

Mr. Mitra’s book is certainly a good 
l Medical Department during t! 
individuals a 


should be s 


essary 1n medica 
be ready 


head of the 


atta 


sed before tl 





PUBLIC HEALTH YEAR BOOK 
Health 


N extremely useful book is the Publi Servi 
Directory and Year Bool 

the Medical’ Officer, and | 

Whitefriars Street, 


second annual 


ut it. All infor 
duties, school doctors, 
in this carefully 
addresses are 
authorities, | 
readers will be the article on women in pub! 
d the information as to women sanitary 





Tue Mile 
down some sort of 
and a ago, and Miss 
reason to congratulate herself upon the marked pr 
since her advent There , of U 
done, Miss St ansfield, the L.G.B. inspector, 
omplimentary at a recent inspection. A new | 
ith a suitable annexe has been started, w! 
notable improvement on the old ward, 
fodir beds, and in whi ie 
been done up, 
a side-cot, and 


Preston, the 


nait 


r - 
remains, ¢ course 


At University College, Reading, last week, a popular 
lecture on ‘*‘ Practical Home Nursing ’”’ was given by Miss 
L.. Odell Carter, of the Queen Victoria Nursing Institute 
Miss Carter spoke of the great need for knoweldge of simple 
remedies, and how and when to apply them. She offered 
very full and valuable advice in reply to questions regard- 
ing the treatment of wasp stings, and sickness caused by 
excessive heat, and was accorded at the close a hearty vote 
of thanks for her interesting and stimulating lecture. 


_In a recent number of 7he Lancet, a doctor suggests 
that the therapeutic action of sea-water injections is due 
to the radium dissolved in it. He says, “In radio- 
activity we have an agent capable of producing all the 
diverse and powerful effects which are claimed for sea- 
water treatment—effects which range from the cure of 
lupus to the banishment of an obscure toxemia, such as 
that described by Dr. Maclean and Mr. Harston. So far as 
I am aware, no salt or combination of salts could accom- 
plish such results.” 


Miss Exrzaseta Love, nurse-companion to a lady at St. 
Albans, was killed last week, while cycling, by a collision 
with a trap. 


Miss Bevis, matron of the Homeopathic Hospital, at 
Eastbourne, where she’ had worked for twenty years, died 
recently at the age of fifty. 


THe annual report of the M.A.B. (obtainable from the 
Board Offices, Embankment, E.C., at 5s.), contains a vast 
amount of information on the work of the various branches, 
the hospitals, asylums, children’s, finance, and other com 
mittees. 
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STATEMENTS BY 


INCE 


DOCTORS 


the continued good health of a Nurse is one of her chief assets, we believe 


ABOUT HALL’S WINE. 


that the following statements by practising British doctors will prove of decided 


Nurses. 


value to 


All these statements are taken from amongst a large number voluntarily made to 


our interviewer in the past twelve 
Wine, ** The Marvellous Restorative.” 
STEPHEN SmiItH & Co., Ltd., 

Now Use it EXc.LusIve.y. 

“IT have always aproved of the judicious use 
of a tonic wine. I have had many preparations 
under my notice from time to time, but have 
always obtained the best results from Hall’s Wine, 
and now use it exclusively.” 


(Interview W. 229—10th Nov., 1910.) 


DEBILITY AND CONVALESCENCE. 

“Hall’s Wine is the only thing of the sort I 
advise. [I get most satisfactory results from it in 
general cases of debility, also in convalescence— 
particularly post influenza cases.” 

(Interview W. 237—2nd Feb., 1911.) 
THe Most SaTIsFactTory. 

“T consider a tonic wine a most useful agent in 
medicine, provided it has a genuine wine basis. 
I have tried several, and regard Hall’s Wine as 
the most satisfactory. It does not upset the 
stomach as is so frequently the case, and its sus- 
taining property is a valuable factor.” 


Interview W. 208—12th Dec., 1910.) 


ARRESTED Many BreEAaKDoWNS. 

“T use Hall’s Wine in my own household, it has 
arrested many a breakdown, the natural conse- 
quence of lowered vitality due to overwork, worry, 
and the like.” 

Interview W. 258—16th Dec., 1910.) 


PREVENTS COLLAPSE. 

‘I consider Hall’s Wine as a thoroughly sound 
preparation, and always advise when in ‘ run- 
down ’ conditions, and have frequently prevented 
collapse by its early administration.” 

Interview W. 255—26th Oct., 1910.) 


NorHiIne To Eqvat It. 

“My first introduction to Hall’s Wine was 
through my predecessor, an old gentleman of 70, 
who latterly developed cancer. He told me that 
during his latter years he had found it necessary 
to take a restorative when going out on his 
visiting rounds, and found nothing to equal Hall’s 


Interview W. 209—28th April, 1911.) 


READILY ASSIMILATED. 
tonic is required I never advise any- 
ut Hall’s Wine. I sometimes find 
my patients taking nondescript wines, made by 
one does not know whom, but I promptly stop 
them and put them on Hall’s, knowing I can rely 
on it being readily assimilated, whereas these 
other things are liable to upset the stomach.” 
(Interview W. 203—28th Oct., 1910.) 





months—and all are authentic opinions of Hall's 


Bow, London, Proprietors of Hall’s Wine. 


AFTER DIPHTHERIA. 

“T took Hall’s Wine myself after an attack of 
diphtheria, and I believe my getting up at all 
was due to the liberal dosage I received.” 

(Interview W. 279—7th March, 1911. 
PEersoNnaL TEsTs. 

“Some years ago I was terribly ‘run down,’ 
through overwork. I had frequently advised my 
patients to take Hall’s Wine, and as I had got 
such good results from it I decided to use it 
myself, and I may say that it braced me up so 
effectively that I have pinned my faith to it ever 
since as the tonic par excellence.” 

(Interview W. 253—21st April, 1911. 
ALWAYS TO BE RELIED UPon. 

“T take Hall’s Wine myself, and I have done 
for several years, whenever I am a bit below par. 
My own personal experience with it puts me in 
a better position to judge its effects upon my 
patients, and I may say I have never been dis- 
appointed with it. It is standardised, and there- 
fore always to be relied upon.” 

(Interview W. 254—9th May, 1911 
No Mystery. 

“TI approve of Hall’s Wine because its com- 
position is declared to the profession. I have no 
use for the numerous tonic wines which are 
‘ mysteries "—secret remedies, in fact.” 

(Interview W. 285—Feb. 17th, 1911 
How tne Doctor’s Wire was REsToRED. 

“My wife had an attack of Laryngitis and got 
very low, nothing I could give her seemed to have 
any effect in arousing vitality. Another lady who 
had been similarly affected, visited her, and sug- 
gested that she should give Hall’s Wine a trial. 
She was so far impressed with what this lady said 
that she asked me if she might try it, and after 
some hesitation I sanctioned her taking a litt! 
considering that it could in no case do harm. It 
proved to be just the thing she had needed becaus 
she started picking up within a day or two, a: 
was soon taking ordinary food with a relish. Now 
[I want to know all about Hall’s Wine.” Whe 
our interviewer had given the doctor the infort 
tion he required, he said, “I am sorry I had not 
known all this before, because you have quit 
satisfied me that I have, all these years, bee! 
ignoring a most useful thing, and you may rest 
assured that, in future, I shall prescribe it whe: 
ever a tonic is indicated.” 

(Interview W. 201—9th May, 1911. 
REMARKABLE SUSTAINING POWER. 
“T have always considered Hall’s Wine the ! 
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hing of its kind on the market. I once had a 
-emarkable instance of its sustaining power. I 
had a sample sent me; it arrived just as I was 
tarting out with a shooting party, so I put it in 
my pocket and I and another used it by way of 
reireshment, while the remainder had ordinary 
vine and spirits. We who took Hall’s Wine came 
n guite fresh, whereas the others were all more 
r less fatigued.” 


(Interview W. 207—20th Dec., 1910.) 


For “ReELaxeD THROAT.” 
“T have long used Hall’s Wine as a general 
tonic, and it is of especial local use in cases of 
laxed throat.” 

(Interview W. 281—28th Dec., 1910.) 

CASES OF NEURALGIA AND NEURASTHENIA. 
“T have had a long experience of Hall’s Wine, 
which is the only tonic 1 ever prescribe for con- 
valescent patients who can take a stimulant at 
all I invariably use it in neuralgia and 
in neurasthenic conditions generally. I have 
several school teachers among my patients, and 
laryngitis is a very common complaint with them. 
lf a case does not respond to medicinal treatment 
within a fortnight I put the patient on a course of 
Hall's Wine; and in only one instance have I 
found it fail to act as the necessary revitalising 
principle. As this exception proved to be idiosyn- 


cratical, I disregard it, and state emphatically that 
Hall’s Wine is always indicated in chronic laryn- 


(Interview W. 202—29th March, 1911.) 
An ExXcepTionaL Case. 
“T have had a good deal of experience with 
all's Wine in convalescence, but 1 recently had 
a somewhat exceptional case for its use. It was 
the case of an elderly woman whose condition 
was entirely due to a debilitated state of the 
I ignored medication and started her 
Hall’s Wine and a biscuit, and in a short 
she was taking solid food and thereafter her 
‘ess was good and steady. I mention this as 
irked instance of the efficacy of Hall’s Wine 
ning up the stomach to a pitch capable of 
: with solids.” 
(Interview W. 283—17th Jan., 1911.) 


AFTER TYPHOID AND PNEUMONIA. 
Tonic wines are useful in convalescent con- 
generally, but I find their benefit most 
inced in post typhoid and pneumonia. I 
always allowed Hall’s Wine in these cases, 
certainly the results obtained justify its 
and reputation.” 
(Interview W. 280—14th Dec., 1910.) 
Atways RELIABLE. 
henever a case needs a stimulant I advise 
Hall's Wine. I have always found it reliable in 
and specific in results. I consider it a 
rd preparation.” 
(Interview W. 206—21st Dec., 1910.) 
LastinGc REsUvuLTs. 
igh an abstainer personally, I recognise 
‘essity of alcohol in certain cases, and when 


system 





more than temporary stimulation is required ! 
always use Hall’s Wine, having found that it is 
not necessary to repeat the dose so frequently as 
with other preparations of a similar character, in 
fact, the results are more lasting.” 
(Interview W. 204—24th Oct., 1910.) 
UNEQUALLED. 

“TI became acquainted with Hall’s Wine ten 
years ago, and, after carefully noting results in 
special cases for a few months, felt quite satisfied 
that it was the best all-round tonic within my 
knowledge. Recognising the value of a nutritive 
wine preparation in suitable cases, I am con- 
tinually on the look-out for ‘ something better,’ 
but so far have failed to meet with anything com- 
parable to Hall’s Wine.” 

(Interview W. 230—27th Oct., 1910.) 
Wirain Twenty-Four Hours. 

“T have very good reason to approve of Hall’s 
Wine. My own wife was recently very much 
run down, and became so despondent that I had 
to have recourse to a stimulant to prevent her 
falling away altogether. Among the numerous 
tonic wines which had been brought to my notice, 
I decided to try Hall’s Wine. Within twenty- 
four hours she was making considerable head- 
way, had a relish for food, and taking interest 
in her daily affairs, so I kept on with it, and the 
ultimate result was so satisfactory that it is now 
always Hall’s Wine whenever I have a ‘ run- 
down * case.” 

(Interview W. 256—4th Nov., 1910.) 
CONVINCING. 

“T never puff any preparation brought to my 
notice, but I must say I have been constrained to 
mention Hall’s Wine very frequently on account 
of having observed such marked benefits from its 
use in convalescence.” 

(Interview W. 250—25th Jan., 1911.) 
ANOTHER PERSONAL TEsT. 

“To express my opinion of Hall’s Wine I need 
only say that I use it myself when I am beginning 
to feel ‘ run down.’” 

(Interview W. 259—17th Feb., 1911.) 
PARTICULARLY AFTER INFLUENZA. 

“T find Hall’s Wine a very useful agent in con- 

valescence, and particularly after influenza.” 
(Interview W. 251—23rd March, 1911.) 
More Personay Tests. 

“I was once fearfully run down after a series 
of chills and I had great difficulty in keeping 
going at all. I had always tabooed anything of 
the ‘ tonic wine’ character, but I was in such a 
state that I was just ready for anything, and when 
it was suggested that I should try Hall’s Wine, I 
assented. It certainly had a most recuperative 
effect, and really pulled me round. Since then, 
needless to say, I have always advised Hall’s 
Wine when a tonic has been required.” 

(Interview W. 257—5th Dec., 1910.) 

The new extra-large size 3s. 6d. Hall's Wine is 
obtainable from your wine mere hant, licensed chemist 
or grocer. 
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TWO SUMMER COMPETITIONS 


CAN YOU WRITE A GOOD ACCOUNT OF YOUR 
HOLIDAY? 


Then enter for THe Nursinc Times Summer Holiday 
Competition. 
PRIZES : 
One GuINBA, 
Two Hatr-Guinzas, 
Six Poputar Book Prizes, 
For the best account of your summer holiday, written 
under one of the following heads :— 

(1) A useful account of a pleasant holiday, showing how 
the time was best spent, how much of interest or beauty 
was seen, the cost of each item; the best way to travel, 
the addresses of hotels, rooms, &c. Such an article may 
be of great value as a guide to other nurses. 

(2) An original holiday: the best account of the most 
out of the way, unconventional, or unusual holiday. 

3) The holiday with the most human interest ; however 
dull or ordinary t1e circumstances of our holiday may be, 
we can all find an interest in our fellow beings. Inci- 
dents, gay or pathetic, character sketches, the way we 
come into touch with new people—these all lend them- 
selves to description. 
* — * * * 
DO YOU TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS? 

Then enter for Tae Nvursina Times Photo Competi- 
tion. 

PRIZES : 


One GuINzEA, 
Two Hatr-Guineas, 
Stx Poputar Boox Prizes, 
For the best photograph in one of the following classes :-— 
1) The best photograph from a technical point of view 
Clearness, composition, artistic value. Photographs sent 
in for this must be developed and printed by the com- 
petitor 
2) The most original or quaint picture. 
3) The photograph of greatest interest to nurses (this 
may include portraits or groups). 


RULES. 

Holiday articles must be clearly written on one side 
of the paper only, the sheets fastened together, and should 
not exceed 1,000 words. 

Papers, marked “Holiday Competition,’’ and photo 
graphs, may be sent at any time up to the first post on 
Saturday, September 30th. (Address: The Editor, Tue 
Nourstnc Times, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.) 








OXO LIVING PICTURES 


*HE cinematograph has brought all parts of the world 
doors, and scenes that were formerly barely 
realised from descriptions are now daily enacted before 
us. Thus the life of the cattle ranches in S. America, 
where is raised the material for the well-known prepara- 
tion was brought before a large and _ interested 
audience by cinematograph pictures shown last Monday 
it the factory, Southwark Bridge. The pictures showed 
wharves and works, the herds of magnificent pedigree 
reared on five million acres of grassy 
and events in the day’s work among them. It is 
nder that tuberculosis is practically unknown among 
Kerds, born and bred on these vast plains thousands 
trom towns. 


r 


to our 
Oxo, 
which are 


es away 


FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE AWARDS. 
NEWTON CHAMBERS have secured a Grand 
for their Izal disinfectants. 
Prix for fluid beef. The only prize awarded for photo 
graphic preparations at the Festival of Empire and Im- 
Exhibition was bestowed upon the ‘Tabloid ’’ 
Phot Chemicals, which gained a gold medal. 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. also secured two 
grand prizes for ‘‘Tabloid”’ First Aid Equipments and 


the ‘*Kepler’’ Malt preparations. 


Messrs Prix 


Oxo obtained the only Grand 


nerial 
graphi 





PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
"T~ HE Medical Officer of Health for Kensington, in his 

annual report draws special attention to the import 
ance of ventilation in ph wwe successfully with tuber 
losis. He shows that though persons with annual incomes 
of £400 and over are daily exposed to the same sources 
of infection as those with half that sum or none at all 
the mortality statistics among the former and latter are 
quite incomparable. Good food and holidays, etc., ly 
considers are potent factors, but from practical experienc 
gained both in the Navy and Army, where hitherto thie 
ventilation in ship and barrack has left much to be 
desired, the regular life has not compensated, and 
statistics showed that an extraordinary amount of tul 
prevailed. Foremost, therefore, among the d 
abilities of the poorer classes, Dr. Sandilands consid 
the lack of cubic space in small tenements renders t} 
ten times more liable than those who live in large 
The value of warm bedding, wa 
clothes, and a liberal supply of fuel are, he adds, aids 
the adoption of an open-air régime which the very | 
do not but in spite of such deficiencies there 
good evidence to show that the air in the homes of 
poor is sensibly purer than it was ten years 
further that the free ventilation of rooms will in 
near future be almost universally practised. No doubt 
this is largely due to the fact that each vear the import 
ance of fresh air, both for infants and for the families 
of consumptives, is urged in some 5,000 homes by the 
ouncil’s health visitors and lady inspectors. 
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CUuLosIS 


well-ventilated areas. 


possess ; 


azo, 








Tue Sheffield City Council have been presented with a 
gift of £500 for two years to cover the cost of a trial 
of the tuberculin treatment for consumption, tuberculosis 
being very prevalent among the cutlers of Sheffield. 


THe Liverpool City Corporation have approved a 


tuberculosis in addition to the cases already received at 
another of the city hospitals. 


Tue British Medical Journal for September 16th con 
tained very interesting articles on:—The Management of 
Epidemic Summer Diarrhea and Vomiting, including the 
Use of Saline Injections, by Harold K. Waller, M.R.C.S., 
and Gerald Walker, M.A., B.C.; Remarks on a Case of 
Pleural Tuberculosis with Large Effusion, by Ernest C. 
Carter, M.D.; The Detection of Tubercle Bacilli in 
Sputum. By F. W. Eurich, M.D.; The Nutritive Value of 
Flours, by Martin Flack, M.B., and Leonard Hill, M.B.; 
A Case of Septic Pneumonia Caused by a Hatpin, by 


L. C. V. Hardwicke, M.B. 


The Lancet of September 16th contains a lecture on the 


treatment of constipation by Sir James 
(Birmingham), and interesting articles on poliomyelitis 
in an adult, treatment of hay fever by inoculations of 
pollen vaccine, and the operative treatment of prolapse 
of the uterus. 


Sawyer 


Tue Battersea Polytechnic, which opens its new sessit 
on September 25th, has classes on a very wide rang 
subjects. Of special interest to those of our readers 
may be trying new fields of work, are the 
Physical Training (there is a good demand for trail 
teachers), on chemistry, hygiene, and physiology, 
the Women’s Department, in addition to the ordi: 
classes in domestic science, offers courses in dressmak 
needlework, and millinery, in preparation for the Eve 
School Teachers’ Certificate of the City and Guilds Ins 
tute, in addition to courses of training for health visitor 
and for visiting dressmakers and needlewomen. Full 
formation may be had by letter or personal applicati 
the Principal. 


courses 


A COMFORTABLE and central home for nurses and 
women workers is conducted at 58 York Street, Bal 
Street, W., by Miss A. S. Harding and Miss F. 
Northfield, who were both trained at the London Hospit 
The terms are moderate and may be had on application 
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A Message to Nurses 

ADIES: Peculiarly subject as you are to the heaith-dangers 
| 4 Which arise from sudden variations in the temperature of your 
surroundings, the protection offered you by Wolsey Underwear is a 
thing not to be lost sight of. 


Wolsey Underwear, being made entirely from pure ool, assists the body in 
serving an equable temperature, preventing that sudden ingress of cold or that 
id escape of warmth so commonly fraught with mischief. Especially is Wolsey 

exertion, possibly in an overheated atmosphere, induces 
h splendidly absorbent, becomes neither cold nor 


fers is not merely luxurious but continuous. 

Wolsey may be washed without fear of shrinkage ; with 
upon the point—the guarantee of a new 
shrink. 


UNDERWEAR 


All Diapers, Hosiers, and Stores supply Wolsey in a great num 
ber of different garments, and in weights and qualities to suit all. 
bc b > i - 
Though not the lowest-priced underwear at the outset, Wolsey will 
prove itseif unmistakably the cheapest in the end. If any difficulty 
in obtaining write (Dept. 40): 


WOLSEY UNDERWEAR CO., LEICESTER 























“Byno’ Phosphates 


Trade Mark) 


THE BEST CHEMICAL FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 











“Byno” Phosphates, a modification of Parrish’s Chemical lood, makes 
a distinct advance on that well-known preparation. 
It contains in solution the Phosphates of Iron, 
Lime, Potash and Soda; the sugar of the ordinary 
preparation, which is often harmtul, is replaced by 
the valuable flesh-forming, nutritive and digestive 
constituents of “Bynin,” pure active liquid malt. 
“Byno”’ Phosphates reinforces the digestive 
organs, increases the power of assimilation, and 
assures steady increase of weight and strength. 
For rapidly-growing children, “Byno”’ Phosphates 
is essential. 

Supplied in bottles at 2/6 and 4/6. 
© 
Ye EXPLANATORY PAMPHLET AND SAMPLE SENT FREE, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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NURSES’ RENDEZVOUS 


already praised the enterprise shown by 
Lewis and Burrows, Ltd., in providing, at 
branch, 22 and 24 Great Portland Street, W., a 
where tired nurses are welcome, without any pay- 
ment at all or any obligation to purchase, to go and rest, 
meet anyone by appointment, use stationery provided free 
of charge, use the address for the receipt of letters, read 
the books and periodicals, &c. This delightful ‘‘Rendez 
vous,” which is exclusively for of the nursing 
profession, has now been moved the first floor, and 
entirely rearran es There beautiful restful wicker 
armchairs a Oriental cushions, light oak tables, and 
chairs to match, electric light, and a fine gas stove which 
nurses are iesibed to light, if they feel it will add to 


have 


TE 
/ Messrs. 
their 


place 


members 
to 


are 


all the 


nurses 


Zvous, shich has therefore advan 


should be a boon to many 


APPOINTMENTS 


invited to send 
which will be 
MATRONS. 

Matron, 


in particulars of their 
published free of charge. 


Nurses are 
appoir tment 
GREEN, Ilford Isolation Hos- 
“Dreadnought ”’ 
superintendent) ; 

sister, holiday 


Lined il 
Seamen's 
Thom 
duty); sister 
Metprru, Mis 
Consumption 
Trained London Hospital 
Infirmary (night 
Dving (matron ten vears 
SHerrarp, Miss. Matron, Lincoln County 
Trained King’s College Hospital. Mount 
pital (matron 


Ti St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
Hospital (sister and night 
Hospital (housekeeping 
in charge. nursing home 


Matron, Mount Vern 


st as’s 


on Hospital for 
loyal 
the 


Bristol 
Home for 


sister 


holiday 
sister Friedenheim 
Hospital. 
Vernon Hos- 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Miss ] Superintendent nurse, Wakefield 
Poor La 
Trained 
Warren 
maternity sister, 
matron); C.M.B 
Kay, Miss C \ 
County Nursing 
Trained at 
holiday duty 


iore!l oS 
Infirmary. 
Leonard’s Infirmary, Shoreditch. Shirley 
Infirmary, Southampton theatre and 
home superintendent, and assistant 


Cross, 


it St 


Mi Tait. Superintendent, Cornwall 
Association. 
Hospital staff 
Queen’s training, West Square, 
irk: Lincoln City (Queen’s nurse); Somerset 
Nursing Association senior assistant) : 
US.T.M.. Sanitary Inspector’s certificate 
Orrnert, Miss Beatrice E. Superintendent, Surrey County 
Nursit \ss ‘tion, and Inspector of Midwives, 
vuunty Council 
tha Roy 


me, Walworth 


sister’s 
South 

County 

C.M.B., 


Guy’s nurse and 


Deven and Exeter Hospital: 
district); East End 
 - C.M.B. certificate); Gloucester 
nerintendent and Inspector of Mid 
Berkshire County Coun il (Inspector 
g Guard lady relief visitor, 
Children 1908 


teadin 


the 


ans 


(ct 


SISTER. 
Miss Mabel. Sister, female 
ull Infirmary. 
iined at the 


Warp, landing, Royal Corn 
\ Truro 


ndon Hospital 


Temperance 


NURSE 


nurse, 


STAFI 


Miss Hilda. Staff National Heart Hos 


* and Throat Hospital 


— INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


d Aj tments.—Miss 
-rintendent to Derbyshire, 

Mary Johns, to Caver 
Caversham. 





A. Nina Morson as 
Miss Maud Taylor 
sham, Miss 
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Supe 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Russer GLoves. 

moderate size can, 

glov be otherwise in condition, be efficient 
repaired on the same principles as are the tyres of 
bicy« In view, however, of the extreme fineness of the 
material, good patching is very difficult for an amateur 
to carry out. Besides this, the expense of having gloves 
repaired by an expert is so small as to make home efforts 
in this direction superfluous. Our correspondent will find 
that all instrument dealers who supply india-rubber glov 
and all vendors of india-rubber goods, will be prepared 
undertake the repair of The average cost would 
appear to vary between 6d. and ls., according to the nature 
of the work required to be done. 


Bo.tton.—Punctures and tears of 


the gloves good 


les. 


gloves. 


MASSAGE. 
Cows.ir.—We do not advise you to try correspond: 
Write and ask advice from the Society of Trai: 
12 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


lessons. 


Masseuses, 








NEW BOOKS 
Vegetables. By C. 
and Oookery Publishing 
ge Road.) Price 2s. 
The Year's Round. By Maud 
(London: Mills and Boon, 6s.) 

A Practical Handbook of Diseases 
William Williams, M.D., and Wyatt 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 


Hermann Senn 
Agency, 329 


How to 
(London : 
Vauxhall 


Cook 
Food 
Bridge 
Stepney Raws 
Ear. By 

M.D 
net 


of the 
Wingrave, 
Price 15s. 


COMING EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 27rH.—Sick Room Helps Society. Oper 
new Home for Nurses and Sara Davis Maternity W 
24 Underwood Street, Vallance Road, E., by Mrs. Bis 
sheim, 3.15 p.m. 

OcToseR 4TH. 
Meetings. University 
10.30-11.15, 11.30-12.15. 
the afternoon. 

Oct. 4rH.—Nurses’ 


rd, 


Nurses’ League Farewell 
Hall, Gorde Square, W.C. 
A conversazione will be held in 


peer 
on 


Union Rally, 6 Grosvenor Square, 
W.. by kind invitation of Lady Blanche Smith. Cards of 
invitation, admitting a nurse and one friend, may be 
obtained on application to Miss Dashwood, Nurses’ Union, 
5, Cambridge Gate, N.W. 

Ocroser 5TH.—C.M.B. Meeting. 

Oct. 9rH.—Last day for sending in Entry Forms 
Competitors in Class III. Invalid Cookery, Cooker) 
Food Exhibition. 

Octoser 25TH.- 

NOVEMBER 25TH. 
Gardens House, 52 Lower 


6 p.m. 


C.M.B. examination. 
N.M.L. Sale of 


Sloane Street, 


Work, 
9.30 a 





Nursing Times September 23. 
COUPON FOR FREE ADVICE 


LEGAL, CHARITY, 
HOLIDAY 


To be cut out and attached to the question 











Post-Paid Subscription Rates. 

Three Months, 1/8; Six Months, 3/3; Twelve Months 
6/6. For the Colonies and . Abroad the rates are: ort 
Months, 2/2; Six Months, 4/4; Twelve Months, 8/8 


Orders should be addressed to 
The Manager, Tue Nurstna Times, 
‘t. Martin’s Street, London, W. 
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HOLDRON, ionoon"s 


COMPLETE 
NURSES’ OUTFITTERS. 


Write jor our 
Tilustvated Catalogue 
Free on Request, 

















tant 


Non-Poisonous. Non-Corrosive. 
Does not undergo chemical change in 
The “SISTER FLORENCE” C ° ; 

No.1. Sa. cach. Q/ Sana the presence of organic matter. More 
a, ecacn, . . 
ds “ta 5 : a fen powerful than corrosive sublimate. 
2h mi a . d. each. 3 a 
‘Sena enaitee, cuties tae IN PUERPERAL SEPSIS.—* Out of 79 cases 
trish Linen throughout. of Puerperal Sepsis treated by general means alone, with 
24 ins. deep Gla each. 6 for 4 's or without intra-uterine douches, 37 died—a mortality 
- ’ of 46 per cent. In 86 cases where the method of using 
Izal I have described was employed, the mortality was 
23 per cent. only.”—Journal of Obstetrics and Gyneco- 
logy, January, 1907. 


FOR EXTERNAL USE. 
Indicated in eczema and ringworm. 


























Sy ae ee 


Verbatim Reports (Bacteriolo apes, Pharmacological, and 
Surgical) and Samples 


a) Geek. § fi 
I. f fy NEWTON, CHAMBERS CO. 


ree to the Profession. 








THORNCLIFFE, near SHEFFIELD. 


TRUFOOD 


FOR INFANTS. 
sun “Lana gene eens. A Pure Milk Diet prepared in Powder Form. 


Guar nag —B ae Linen On addition of water, a liquid milk is obtained, 

sa ed : ; y, free from tuberculosis and other harmful germs. 

Stiffened ready for wear, both ends 
square 


P ; 
» id. each. 6 for 3/3 PREVENTATIVE OF INFANTILE DIARRHEA, 


Bld, each. 6 for a oe py 
B14 4 - Y = ie EASILY PREPARED, CONVENIENT TO KEEP, AND ECONOMICAL. 


r quality (unstiffened). 

















Free samples and full particulars from 


+ 1/As bl oe 
3 for 1/0; : 
, © TRUFOOD, LTD., 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C. 














NO MORE TIRED, ACHING FEET. 


ae A 


ovngees LINDA” APRON, |] , THE. SCHOLL “FOOT BAZER” 


The most perfect fitting Apron « on the market. positive pleasure. Made of fine G 
Made in superior Longeloth, 62 ins. wide at foot. it is light, springy, and easy to 
e V/11} each. 6 for 113 features afford the correct pressure 
HN a CUFF With extra wide skirts, 76 ins. wide at foot. SOLD ON 10 DAYS FREE 

° 2/4) cach. 13/6 on the same terms, Price "F 


trong Linen- R Ke cloth, : : ; 
3/4) ao “aii THE T. SCHOLL MFG., CO., LTD., 








' 16 
2 With extra wide skirts e ) 
ee sa é. “8 for 14/11 5, Manchester Avenue, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C, 
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MIDWIFERY 


THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 
i &— Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
recently had before them a report from Dr. Cuff, 
Medical Officer for General Purposes, upon requests that 
had been received by the Board from the Borough 
Councils of St. Pancras and Lewisham, asking that special 
hospital accommodation should be provided for infants 
suffering from ophthalmia neonatorum It was stated 
that though the number of babies requiring that special 
treatment might be small, the class, from a humanitarian 
point of eV vas important, as about 10 per cent. of those 
who were totally blind owed their affliction to an attack 
of ophthalmia contracted at birth. In making provision 
for the in-patient treatment of new-born infants suffering 
from ophthalmia, beds must also be provided for the 
accommodation mothers. At present only one of 
the four ophthalmi hospitals in London could admit both 
babies, and it had three beds available for 
the purpose It was, however, believed that a consider 
able proportion of the mothers who were attended by 
midwives, and whose babies required in-patient treatment 
for ophthalmia, would not consent to be classed as 
paupers; and it was suggested that the proper course 
would be, as a first step, to obtain a grant from King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund, to enable wards which were now 
empty for want of funds to be used for that purpose. 
Copies of this report were ordered to be forwarded to the 
Local Government Board and to each Metropolitan Borough 
Council and Board of Guardians. Seeing that there are 
plenty of wards empty, only from want of funds, in the 
general and special hospitals of London that might be 
utilised for this purpose, it seems eminently desirable 
that some concerted action should be taken by the Councils 
and other by co-operation with the 
hospital managers, an eminently practical use being made 
of them. It that any money spent in preventing 
the onset of blindness, whereby the unhappy victims are 
condemned more or less to lives of dependence, will be 
well and wisely laid out, not merely as a charity, but as 
a precautionary measure, of which the value will be 
literally repaid to the nation in pounds, shillings, and 
pence in the future. 


of the 


mothers and 


authorities to sec ure, 


is clear 


THE MIDWIVES 


fi HE report of the 
of Manchester is a 


ACT IN MANCHESTER 


Midwives’ Supervising Committee 
document always worth studying, 
with its exhaustive records of the work that is being done 
in that city by certified midwives under the very active 
supervision of their inspector. During last year Dr. Merry 
Smith, who had held the post of Executive Officer in 
Manchester since the passing of the Act, resigned to be 
married, and her place has been most efticiently taken by 
Dr. Barbara M. Cunningham : , 

some interesting investigations 
Merry mith ¢ irly in 1910, 
perien I ifford on a 
amongst idw namely, the 
the eve S | 


were carried on by Dr. 
intere sting because of the ex 
that is much debated 
prope! method of treating 
born infants. In the case in question a 
number of cases of ophthalmia neonatorum occurred in 
the practice of one midw “ee the proportion of children 
attacked to the ended by her being as high as 25 per 
cent ! } f these cases the treatment followed at 
birth the me, and hange in the method secured 
essation <« he reak ving that the cause was 
traur hloride of mercury 
t also directly to the 
tes that ‘‘the time and trouble 
into these cases are 
tluable proot obtained of the 
with eyes at birth, and 
ible antiseptics by the midwives.”’ 

to combat this infantile eye 
ill be immensely helped in conse- 

ent appointment by the Sanitary Com- 
ophthalmic nurse In the past most cases of 
tified by midwives have been visited once 
Executive Officer, and all by Sanitary Inspectors, 


point 


estivation 


erference 
hester wW 


tr rmuble ne 





but it was impossible to supervise the home-treatment, and 
to ensure regular attendance at the hospital or surgery. 
The special eye nurse, fully trained in diseases of the 
eye, spends her whole day visiting the babies suffer ng 
from inflammation of the eyes, and helping the mothers 
to cleanse the eyes efficiently. In such cases as may be 
serious, she interviews the doctor at the hospital, ith 
the mother, and where the circumstances are necessitous 
she asks that the patient may be admitted. 

In another direction also there is an important advance 
to be chronicled, namely, the appointment by the Midwives’ 
Supervising Committee of two nurses for the charge of 
septic cases, which removes a source of great difficulty, 
and has made possible other very desirable “special worl 

[he health of infants generally is receiving great atten- 
tion, and in Manchester the following-up of midwives 
by Health Visitors, together with the instruction given 
at the various centres of the Mothers’ Guild, saves many 
lives. Mothers of weakly infants are told where to get 
help, and infants needing watching, after the period of 
midwives’ visits is over, are referred to Health Visitors 

The report acknowledges with gratitude the assistance 
given by the different branches of the District Nursing 
Associations, great credit being due to them for the 
attention and care bestowed by their nurses on many 
disappointing cases. 


OVERLAPPING OF MATERNITY 
CHARITIES 


HE Royal Maternity Charity has been trying for some 

time past to draw attention to the fact that there is 
serious overlapping in maternity charities. This is partly 
ewing to the fact that midwifery training schools have 
been and are being added to the general hospitals, and 
partly to the fact that existing maternity charities are 
bound to obtain enough cases in order to be able to train 
their pupils. The Royal Maternity Charity contends, 
quite justly, that the overlapping does not come through 
its work, as it is one of the very oldest maternity training 
schools in the field. The burden, however, is falling 
heavily upon the R.M.C. nurses, who, in some instances, 
find it difficult to make both ends meet owing to the 
shrinkage in the number of their cases. 

With a view to seeing what might be done to remedy 
this disastrous state of affairs, a large meeting was 
recently held at the Charity’s s offices, 31 Finsbury Square, 
of representatives from the London Hospital, City of 
London Lying-in Hospital, Royal Maternity Charity, East 
End Mothers’ Home, Tower Hamlets Dispensary, White 
chapel Provident Dispensary, Jewish Sick Room Helps 
Society, Stepney School for Mothers, Bethnal Green 
Health Society, and the C.0.S. The meeting proposed the 
appointment of a common almoner to be agreed on by 
the maternity charities of Stepney and Bethnal Green, 
through whom, with such assistance as might be needed, 
the recommendations for maternity aid should pass for 
inquiry and sanction 

The London Hospital and the City of London Lyi 
Hospital agreed to the suggestion, but the Royal Mater: 
Charity disagreed, and the East End Mothers’ Ly 
Home reported that they had appointed an almone 
their own The sub-committee therefore decided 
abandon the proposal for a common almoner, and eer 
thereof it was agreed to approach the London Hospit 
with a view to the appointment of an almoner to deal ib 
all applications for maternity help to that institution. 
Unfortunately the Hospital ( ‘ommittee do not feel justified 
at present in incurring any fresh expenditure in viev 
the possible effects of the National Insurance Bill. The 
are, however, considering whether the existing alm 
who deal with out-patients might include the mate 
in their sphere of operations. 

With a splendid record like that of the Royal Mater! 
Charity which attended 2,287 cases in 1910, and by w! 
2,335 infants were delivered with only 34 deaths of int 
and 5 deaths of mothers, it seems a pity that the 
should in any way be crippled by overlapping 


cases 








